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THE DOWNWARD EXTENSION OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE CURRICULUM 


In the beginnings of foreign language instruction in this country, 
the point of commencement was placed late in the college course, 
as a sort of finishing or top layer to the linguistic structure, begun 
with the solid and dignified foundation of Latin and Greek. 
Whether the plan was adopted as expressing the estimate formed by 
educational authorities of the relative importance of ancient and 
modern languages, or was based on the logic of chronology, since 
the modern tongues arose after the decline of the classical languages, 
or was possibly thought to provide the light and frothy dessert 
after the substantial and essential pabulum had been devoured, it 
was nevertheless the prevailing scheme in our colleges in the second 
third of the nineteenth century. 

Then, as non-classical courses were developed, the choice of 
French or German was permitted in the Freshman year, especially 
in the scientific courses. But the perception quickly followed that 
the first two years of French and German could be quite as well 
done by the sub-freshman, and that much freedom was permitted in 
the choice of admission requirements. Thus the study invaded the 
preparatory or high school, to be commenced in the second year 
before graduation. 

In that position it has remained up to the present time in many 
of the more conservative secondary schools. The choice of a 
modern language is offered to the pupils in the third year ,(often 
only after the completion of two years of required Latin) thus 
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enabling them to prepare for the elementary French, German or 
Spanish admission examinations of the colleges. The advantages 
of this plan are obvious, as compared with the college beginning, 
for the work spread over two years in the high school, with com- 
paratively small classes, is crowded into one year, or even one 
semester, in the large freshman classes. 

Perhaps by this time educational authorities began to study the 
psychological aspects of learning a language. They recognized 
that many portions of the task could be done quite as well at an 
earlier age, before the active memory and imitative habits of child- 
hood had given place to the more rational and systematic processes 
of mind. To be sure, the purely grammatical type of beginners’ 
work hitherto in vogue involved more of the logical processes, but 
the large amount of forms and vocabulary to be memorized proved 
irksome and slow work for the student of the later adolescent 
years. 

The desire to have the pupil acquire more than a reading or 
translating knowledge of the language studied, necessitated the 
mastering of a larger active vocabulary, a tolerable pronunciation 
and a feeling for the proper construction which was not dependent 
upon a few memorized rules. Then it was found that the newly 
recognized aims could be better attained by beginning the modern 
language in the first year of the high school. In many schools the 
breaking down of the requirement of Latin for all students left the 
choice of a modern language open to first year pupils, who, in 
competition with their older school-mates of the third year, showed 
greater flexibility in acquiring pronunciation and idiomatic con- 
structions, though they were slower in mastering the grammar, in 
which they had had little or no previous training, even in English. 
Usually, at the end of two years, the younger pupils showed greater 
readiness in conversation, better pronunciation and more ability 
in understanding the spoken language; while the older students, 
having begun the language in the third year, usually after two years 
of training in Latin, and with the greater maturity and all round 
discipline of four years of high school work, showed greater power 
in translation, a more thorough knowledge of grammar, and the 
accomplishment of a larger amount of reading. This was to be 
expected from their greater power of concentration and prolonged 
effort. In many schools the value of this work has been greatly 
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enhanced by extending the course to three years, and in a goodly 
number of schools to four years. 

In the period thus far outlined, all will agree that a commendable 
advance has been made. Some may believe that we have obtained 
all that we may safely hope to secure. But a comparison with 
school systems in countries that have most thoroughly organized 
secondary instruction will encourage us to make another advance. 

The recent movement to begin secondary instruction two years 
arlier, either through an intermediate school, or through the three 
year junior high school, offers not only the opportunity to begina 
foreign language two years earlier, but the recognition of the 
desirability of doing so. It has often been remarked that the 
French or German boy of 18 is about two years further 
advanced than the American boy of the same age. This is due 
to the better placing and correlation of work in the secondary 
schools of France and Germany and the absence of overlapping 
or of “marking time,’’ for which our upper grammar grades have 
been criticized. 

We Americans, with our popular insistence on the value of time, 
should no longer tolerate this waste. In our educational structure 
we have been using patchwork and make-shifts, tacking on a quaint 
but impractical room here, bending about some legal stump there, 
or erecting as a modern facade a factory front, instead of planning 
from the ground up a rational piece of architecture, suited to our 
needs and environment. In consequence of the fortuitous growth 
of our school system, the primary stage has been unduly lengthened, 
abstruse and difficult portions of grammar and arithmetic have 
been added to fill in the time devoted to the grammar schools. In 
many states the school law practically restricts the expenditure of 
common school money to the teaching of the “‘three r’s.””. In such 
cases it may be necessary to amend the law before the curriculum 
can be enriched or very extensive improvements can be made. 
That a proper plan would effect a great saving of time is shown by a 
comparison with the French and German schools. They accom- 
plish more thoroughly in twelve years what we do in fourteen. 
In our own country, where well codrdinated and continuous courses 
have been instituted, a like saving has been effected, and our usual 
twelve years’ work has been satisfactorily done in ten or ten and 
one-half years. (See report of lowa State Normal College). 
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What are the advantages, it will be asked, of beginning the study 
of a modern language below the high school? Will it not prove 
beyond the powers of the children, or interfere with their use of 
English? A little examination of what is involved in learning the 
elements of a language will show that childhood is a much more 
favorable time than either the college or high school period. 
Gouin was led to formulate his method of teaching languages by 
observing the rapid progress in speaking made by a child between 
the ages of two and two and a half years. He considered that if he 
could acquire a new language as rapidly, his desires would be 
realized. 

Childhood is the period of imitation and of most active memory. 
Not only are all the organs of speech more flexible than later, but 
the readiness to try new sounds and combinations overcomes many 
obstacles that loom large to the adult. In the high school, self- 
consciousness has become a serious hindrance. One who has been 
a member of the highest class of his school feels that the eyes of his 
little world are upon him, and he dislikes to do anything which 
might provoke a laugh at hisexpense. The younger pupil possesses 
more strongly the dramatic instinct—playing something, he would 
call it—and by this means makes substanial progress in speaking. 

The organization of junior high schools in many cities, and of the 
departmental plan of teaching in other systems, would furnish a 
most favorable starting point, usually at the beginning of the 
seventh grade. While the most favorable time, in the child’s 
mental development, would be probably two years earlier, or at 
about the age of ten years, yet considerations of economy of teach- 
ing, and the demands of other subjects, would make the beginning 
before the seventh grade impracticable in many cities. 

The fear that the study of a foreign language would injure the 
pupil’s English is, I believe, unfounded. On the contrary, my 
observation convinces me that proper teaching will greatly 
improve and strengthen the command of English, which is so 
closely allied to both the Germanic and Romanic languages. 
High school pupils have told me that all they ever learned of 
English grammar they obtained in the German classes. I believe 
that a large portion of the time spent on English grammar could 
be applied to the study of another language, without perceptible 
loss in English. 
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By extending the teaching of modern languages downward, two 
other advantages are obtained, the importance of which has been 
emphasized by many educational discussions. The gap between 
the lower school and the high school would be decidedly lessened, 
and also a material saving of time would be effected. An oppor- 
tunity would also be given in the high school for the pupil to pro- 
ceed beyond the elementary stage and to study works in the foreign 
literature similar in grade to those he is studying in English. 

All admit that a knowledge of foreign languages is likely to 
become of great practical importance in this country. Yet we 
occasionally hear some one advise us not to bother about learning 
them until we need them. But it is difficult indeed for one who 
has had no training in foreign languages to learn one when mature. 
The scientific habit of mind is acquired by the proper teaching of 
any branch of science, making it possible and natural to take up 
the study of any other branch at need. Likewise the study of any 
foreign language makes much easier the learning, when needed, of 
any other language, and also sharpens the perception of the nice- 
ties, and greatly increases the knowledge of the mother tongue. I 
may go further and say that the ability to understand involved or 
broken English is increased by the study of a foreign language. 
The mind is made more flexible and adaptable to all new forms of 
expression. Even the study of ancient languages would better 
follow, rather than precede, the learning of a modern language, thus 
utilizing the well-known pedagogical principle of proceeding from 
the known to the unknown, or that which is near at hand to that 
which is more distant. ‘The German schools using the reform plan 
have proven the wisdom of this order, as young pupils who had 
spent three or four years in French made such rapid progress in 
Latin that, by the end of the course, they equalled those who had 
taken Latin from the beginning. So, in our schools, a language 
so far removed from our own in thought and structure as Latin 
would be much more easily and thoroughly mastered in the high 
school, if preceded by two or three years of a modern language in 
the elementary school. 

In conclusion, let me urge you to work for the extension of 
modern language instruction downwards at least two years into the 
elementary grades. Four or five years would correspond to the 
practice in European countries. But progress is made not by 
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leaps, but by steps and many obstacles must be overcome. I am 
convinced that this would be a most important and valuable step 


in our educational progress. 
I. C. Hatcu. 


Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Cal. 





THE STUDY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 


(A) IntRopuctTory. Literature versus language; what literature gives us. 
—The special strength of French literature. Historical summary showing its 
conspicuous place and its continuity.—Kinds of literature in which France is 
strong. Its distinctive characteristics,—logical clearness and finish of form. 
The need of America for these qualities; our slovenliness illustrated in speech 
and writing.—(B) PEDAGOGICAL PROBLEMS.—(1) What can be done in schools 
in relation to choice of texts, emphasis on literary values, and minimum of 
information? (2) College problems:—(a) Orientation (the general view); (b) 
Basic facts; (c) Reading and discussion (shall we translate?); (d) Information; 
the manual versus the lecture (lectures in French); should information and 
discussion precede or follow the reading of the literature itself?; (e) Guiding 
questions. 

The value of the study of the modern languages is all too fre- 
quently taken for granted in these times of ours, so boastful of 
what they are pleased to name their practical tendencies. In 
addition to the ‘usefulness’ of these tongues as a means of approach 
to certain necessary books of science and as an aid to the traveler, 
it is felt that some of them—for instance German and Spanish—are 
of great commercial value, and that others, especially French, are 
agreeable social accomplishments. Those persons who approve of 
the study of the modern tongues upon these grounds alone think of 
them primarily as spoken languages; literature has only a vague 
and uninteresting existence, away off in the land of dreams. From 
them one frequently hears strong assertions about the “‘practical”’ 
study of languages; they can hardly conceal the scorn they feel 
for the misguided devotees of book-learning; they declare that the 
college graduate who cannot at once make himself understood on 
the streets of Paris has wasted his time in his French courses; they 
tolerate a young woman’s sublime ignorance of Montaigne and 
Descartes and Rousseau and Taine and Hugo and Balzac, provided 
the highly educated young lady can say in glib, even though 
wretched, French, ‘‘Please pass me the sugar,” or ““When does the 
next train leave for Bordeaux?”’ 

L’homme n'est qu'un roseau, le plus faible de la nature, mats 
c’est un roseau pensant,—such is the throbbing cry of Pascal’s 
doubt-wounded soul, such are the pregnant themes of “mere 
literature’. Le professeur entre dans la salle de classe; il ouvre son 
livre,—such are the lofty topics that our “‘practical” friends bid us 
discuss. Between the two, from the view-point of the conversa- 
tionalist, there is no choice, unless it be that the latter sentiment, 
because of its greater utility, is more worthy. 


(53) 
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Now only narrow and bigoted specialists in literature are likely 
to be altogether unsympathetic with the study of a language in its 
written and spoken form. The moderate-minded would like to 
have every college offer to its students the opportunity to learn the 
languages “‘practically’’; such courses have some slight intellectual 
value in themselves, and they are indispensable for prospective 
teachers and for some others who may later have occasion to speak 
or write these languages. But, in spite of these concessions, there 
are the best of reasons for combatting the view that the chief (if 
not the only) value of modern language study lies in the ability one 
may acquire to speak and write. In flat contradiction to such a 
perniciously “practical” theory, one might plausibly argue that, 
after the necessary reading knowledge has been secured, linguistic 
study is of secondary, not primary, importance, and that the chief 
purpose of the teacher—at least in college—should be to introduce 
his classes to literature. Is this position visionary, unpractical? 
The answer depends upon our definition of the word “‘practical’’. 
If we insist upon attaching a money value to it, then the study of 
literature is unpractical; it is doubtful if the average man’s salary 
will ever be higher because he happens to know a little about Dante 
and Goethe. It all comes down to this,—is your most ‘‘useful” 
family man the fellow who can mix a cocktail and mend the locks 
or he who can teach his children to love poetry ?—is the “‘useful- 
ness” of a mother better proved by planning finery and darning 
stockings or by educating the taste for music and pictures? If we 
are allowed to make “practical” synonymous with “valuable” or 
“‘worth while,”’ then it is difficult to believe that the enrichment of 
heart and mind resulting from direct contact with the masterpieces 
of literature is not an intensely practical matter. ‘After all,” says 
Carlyle, “this literature is a grand and glorious thing. It is the 
life-blood of the mind; and mind is the sovereign of Nature. 
Kings who have it not go down to dust and are forgotten; those 
who have it influence the world, and spread their own brief being 
over many generations.” 

That is what the study of literature means. It ought not to be 
questioned that it is worth a man’s while to know great men,—not 
because of the upward push we may get from their aid and influence 
but from the enrichment of the nature that contact with them 
gives. Knowing Lincoln and Gladstone must have made better 
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statesmen; intimacy with scientists and philosophers must of 
necessity vitalize our modes of thought; and familiarity with 
the idealists cannot but stimulate noble emotions and clarify 
what men call our vision. Now what is literature but a grand 
opportunity for intimacy with great men? Not, it will be noticed, 
in their moments of weakness, but in their great moments,—the 
great thoughts of the great thinkers, the great creations of the 
great artists, and above all the soaring aspirations of the noblest 
poets. “Through books and books alone,” declares Vittorino da 
Feltre, “‘will your converse be with the best and greatest, nay even 
with the mighty dead themselves.’’ “The reading of all good 
books,’’ writes Descartes, ‘‘is like a conversation with the best 
bred folk of the past centuries, who were their authors, and even a 
studied conversation in which they disclose to us only the best of 
their thoughts.” 

If these virtues may be ascribed to literature in general, it now 
behooves us to consider more specifically whether French literature 
has any peculiar value for the American student. Even admitting 
that English literature, because of its intrinsic merits and its 
accessibility, has a prior claim, a good case can be made out for the 
belief that French literature has an important message for Ameri- 
can students, which message is not to be found so obviously in the 
most typical English creations. 

It is well for the specialist to be critical of his enthusiasms. 
Nothing is easier for the learned sentimentalist than to use his 
erudition as fuel for his prejudices. Special pleaders for the cause 
of French literature could, if they would, make out a good case for 
its “supremacy”. Let thm but bury themselves in friendly 
evidence, excuse unwelcome facts, read their pet literature with 
their eyes on its beauties and foreign literatures only to discover 
defects (or merits due to French influence!),—let them do these 
things and they will easily be led “by a study of the evidence”’ to 
supreme self-contentment. Some French critics and a few pur- 
blind Gallophiles have been led into these devious ways,—but one 
may question whether they have been the worst offenders. 

Let us come to our French classes with no such chauvinistic 
bosh. The interpreters of a great and ancient civilization must 
avoid the snobbishness of parvenus and loyally welcome greatness 
in others. If we have a grain of humor, a whit of wholesome 
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skepticism, or the faintest appreciation of the comparative method, 
we shall be in no danger of complacency; we shall seek only to see 
ourselves as others see us. 

Seldom has the value of French literature been more wisely 
estimated than by Professor Harper, of Princeton, in his ‘‘Masters 
of French Literature’’,* and more specifically in his first chapter on 
the place of that literature. This essayist mentions, among the 
most interesting characteristics of French, its universality, its 
influence on English literature, the simplicity and directness of the 
language, its continuity, and its conspicuous place among litera- 
tures from the beginnings of the modern nations. 


4 


cular its conspicuous place among the 


+ 


Let us emphasize in part 
literatures of the modern world and its continuity: by this one 
means that French literature has existed without a break from the 
end of the XIth century until the XXth, and that during most of 
this time it has been either supremely influential, or among the 
foremost, so that the thoughts and the emotions of modern Europe 
are probably better recorded in French literature than in any other 
place. Not that we here find the thought and feeling of man 
necessarily in their greatest expression, for that might be to put 


Racine above Shakespere, Hugo above Goethe, and Rutebeuf above 
Dante; but we do find in it a more continuous record of the 
intellectual and emotional life of mankind, and one that, from its 
centrality and influence, is more catholic. 

French literature began to assert its greatness in the middle ages, 
but what was then written is in a language so old that none but the 
specially trained can now read it, except for that small part which 
exists in acceptable translations. In the early Renaissance the 
literary leadership of Europe passed to Italy, but with Rabelais and 
Calvin and Montaigne and the poets of the Pléiade, France came 
into her own again; these writers also are still too early for the 
student of merely modern French to be able to read them, though 
Rabelais and Montaigne, fortunately, may be read in English 
translations that are themselves masterpieces of literature. 

With the XVIIth century we come to a period of apparent 
French supremacy and of prolific production of literature all of 
which can be read at least as easily as XI Xth century French: to 
list the writers of this, the Golden Age, would be to intrude a lesson 
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in literature. No doubt the Anglo-Saxon who reads the French of 
this period misses the depth and reach and the broad humanity of 
our own Elizabethan period; but he may be sure that, if he will 
read it with a desire to sympathize with its great qualities, he will 
find something that he did not find at home, namely an attention 
to form and a feeling for logical order. ) Compared with Shakes- 
pere, Corneille’s men and women are stiff and unhuman, Racine’s 
tragedies narrow, and Moliére almost wholly lacking in poetic 
charm; but even Shakespere could have learned from these French 
dramatistis how to eliminate certain petty crudities by resolute 
fidelity to intellect and merciless attention to form. The XVIIth 
Century, too, was a period of great productivity in France among 
philosophers, orators, and writers of letters and memoirs and 
maxims; both for quantity and quality they would be hard to 
match across the Channel. 

In the XVIIIth Century the leadership of France became a pest 
throughout Europe; and, while her own production of pure litera- 
ture is slim and poor (compared with that of other periods), and 
though, perhaps, the influence of her pseudo-classic ideals stunted 
the literary development of some other nations, yet the very fact 
that this influence was so great makes it essential for him who 
would understand the trend of the thought of the time to give 
France a large place in his study. ) Then, too, the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury gave birth to the Frenchman who has probably done as much 
as any one man to shape the modern world of literature and of 
political theory,—Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

In the XI Xth Century no one country can claim the first place 
in literature, without danger of contradiction. England’s contri- 
bution to the romantic movement was important, as was Ger- 
many’s, and the poetic outburst in the former country probably 
distanced that of any other nation of modern times. But the place 
of France in verse is honorable, and what would modern realism be 
without Balzac, whom Henry James has called “the master of 
us all?” 

This hasty review of the contribution of France to the world’s 
literature has been made in order that we may be able again to 
take account of stock, and to emphasize the influence and con- 
tinuous excellence of this literature. Turning now from the 
general question of excellence, we may consider those particular 
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kinds of literature and those peculiar characteristics which make 
the study of it especially worth while. Professor Harper states— 
and his opinion will hardly be questioned by those competent to 
judge—that the four genres in which the French have excelled are 
letters, memoirs, comedy and criticism. The first two of these, 
while frequently of great interest and value, may be classed as 
secondary genres; but strength in comedy and in criticism 1s 
strength indeed. And curiously enough, these are—are they not? 
—the very genres in which English literature is wofully weak. Can 
our literature boast of three great names in comedy after Shakes- 
pere, and are not our great critics conspicuous by their absence? 
In France, on the contrary, these two genres have been continu- 
ously and worthily cultivated from Moliére (and before him) to 
Dumas the Younger, from the Renaissance to Brunetiére; and 
contemporary French comedy and criticism are not altogether 
unworthy of their forbears. Here, then is a definite sphere in which 
the literary training of the American student can be rounded out 
by the study of French. 

But it is not chiefly for anything so unimportant—telatively—as 
the mere enlargement of our knowledge of great comedy and 
criticism that one would bring French literature to the serious 
attention of American students. It is for something vastly more 
significant—for a lesson that can be learned from almost any great 
book written in France and for the correction of a weakness in 
English and American literature and life more serious than a mere 
paucity of critics and writers of comedy. This lesson is the lesson 
of finished form and of logical clearness, artistry and intellect. Let 
us frankly admit that the French talent for finished form too often 
betrays that gifted nation into form without content, and that 
their logical bent far too frequently takes the shape of a glib 
(sometimes even shifty) theoretical reasoning that is utterly 
indifferent to honest common sense or the rigorous logic of the 
facts. But we have a right here to take the French mind at its 
best, not at its worst, nor even at its average, and the lesson of 
French literature at its best is a lesson of finished form and of 
logical clearness. What lessons could be more valuable to Ameri- 
can education at the present time? One may be quite ready to 
admit, nay to proclaim, that we are a gifted people,—in some ways; 
we have a talent for achievement, a thirst for facts, a flexible 
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adaptability, and a mental alertness of which we may well be 
proud. But, in spite of this, we are a slovenly people; we are 
quite content to get things accomplished and usually quite indiffer- 
ent to the form of the accomplishment and sometimes to the logical 
consistency of the processes involved. The mesure et govt which 
George Meredith says are the ear-marks of French comedy are 
characteristic of nothing in America. Our lack of respect for 
artistry is to be seen in our very speech, which, when contrasted 
with that of other nations, even of our English cousins, is seen to 
be characterized—is it not?—by slovenly articulation, inelegant 
construction, and a raucous nasal twang. Are these matters of 
indifference? To be sure, some quick wit and shrewd observation 
are often clad in these ungainly garments of speech, but that is a 
poor excuse for the ungainliness of the garments. Is it no matter 
that our articulation makes our speech difficult to hear and robs it 
of much of that indefinable charm that language has as mere 
sound? Is it of no consequence that our construction should be 
slovenly, instead of being logical, orderly and easily analyzed? Is 
it immaterial whether we please the ‘ear with the musical tones of 
cultivated Englishmen, or produce the horrible twanging sound 
or the slovenly mumbling that 95 per cent. of our fellow-citizens 
‘all talking? Does it ever occur to the American that talking is 
something that can be well done or wretchedly done, and that to 
do it well is to add appreciably to one’s value in society and to the 
pleasure one can give one’s fellows? 

So with writing. Few teachers need to be informed of the utter 
lack of creditable writing to be found, not only in our schools, but 
alas! in our colleges. The young American, even of education, 
who can do a commendable piece of work in literary composition is 
a rare bird; the ordinary student cannot analyze his problem—he 
cannot construct his thesis—he cannot express his ideas—he 
cannot write a legible hand. Now the matter of voice was a mere 
illustration; but the business of logical and finished composition is 
one of direct concern to those of us who are interested in his dis- 
cussion of the study of French; for it is easy to believe that no 
intelligent student can spend much time in a rigorous study of the 
French tongue and of French literature without developing, 
unconsciously and by mere imitation, a taste for clear analysis, 
logical synthesis, and a literary style. In this matter linguistic and 
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literary study go hand in hand; accuracy of expression will be 
aided by a consideration of the fine points of syntax, just as accu- 
racy of analysis and orderly synthesis will be learned froma study 
of the processes of French thought as they are to be found in 
literature. We might wish that it were possible to adduce con- 
vincing proofs of these assertions, but matters like these can hardly 
be proved by syllogism; we must content ourselves by stating in 
unequivocal terms the faith that is in us, and then hope that the 
obviousness of the contention, or an honest trial of the theory, will 
prove that we are right. For is there not a certain obviousness 1n 
the belief that intimacy, with a literature characterized by logic 
and finish will tend to develop those qualities in the student? One 
thing, at any rate, is certain,—French literature is the product of a 
race whose very school-boys can write superlatively well, either by 
instinct or by spiritual contagion; if it be the latter, there is no good 
reason why our boys may not be exposed to the same influence. 


Up to this point our discussion has dealt with matters that should 
be of interest to any reader of intellectual tastes. But it has now 
led us, almost of necessity, into a region more familiar to the pro- 
fessional teacher, and where one must face questions of a more 
narrowly pedagogical nature. One must not, of course, lay down 
the law about teaching, or, if one does so, one must do it with a 
bit of tact. We must convince our friends that we are merely 
seeking an exchange of views with experienced pedagogues, and 
modestly offering the fruits of experience to neophytes. We do not 
think we know it all. 

Teachers in our secondary schools, to be sure, will probably feel 
only an academic interest in the arguments in favor of the study of 
French literature; for, much as they may approve of literature, the 
opportunity to teach it in school classes is likely to be extremely 
limited. This situation is obvious enough, but should it dis- 
courage us from speaking even one modest word of propaganda for 
French literature among our school boys and girls? In the first 
place, we may refuse to believe it impossible for classes devoted to 
an elementary outline study of French literature or to an intensive 
study of a significant author to exist among high school students 
who have acquired the ability to read rapidly and accurately. 
But, even if we deny the possibility of classes in literature as such, 
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it is surely possible and desirable that the literary aspects of the 
texts read should be taken into account. Here the teacher’s duty 
is three-fold: (1) Texts of real literary merit should be selected, 
and not merely ‘exciting stories,’’—though these latter may do 
very well during the early months of linguistic drudgery. Not that 
one should tolerate pedantry and the selection of standard books 
alone; Descartes’ philosophical work, Boileau’s criticism, and 
much of the classical tragedy and oration are too heavy meat for 
students of the school age; but the short story and the comedy are 
a mine of precious material, written in faultless style and con- 
structed as only the French can construct the short story and the 
comedy. (2) This leads to the second duty of the teacher,—the 
emphasis on the artistic value of the books read in class. We 
should make perfectly sure, in the first place, that our students 
have a firm grasp of the plot, and that they do not read French as 
we used to read Homer, namely as a succession of lines to be 
translated, with no possible relation to each other, and no possible 
suggestion of an artistic whole. Then the mere statement that a 
given passage is a fine piece of description, a telling dramatic 
climax, or a clever bit of character painting can sometimes set free 
the student’s critical faculties. Furthermore, we should call for 
an expression of critical opinion about what is being read. (3) In 
the third place may we not give, even in school classes, a minimum 
of literary information about the works read and about their 
authors? 

For the teacher who has to deal with college classes in literature 
we may now pass to a consideration of some devices that may be 
found most effective. Our conclusions are simple, almost obvious. 

Painful experience must already have convinced too many an 
undergraduate that the first danger in literary courses is the lack 
of clear coérdination and outline. To plunge your student 
abruptly into the details of a period of literature without supplying 
him with some general notion of the wider trend of events is to 
start him painting a subdivision of a great canvas without giving 
him an idea of the way the first corner fits into the whole. A 
minute study of the XVIIth century, for instance, as if French 
literature began in 1600 and ended in 1700, is an absurdity. To 
trace the skeptic tradition—or even to understand Pascal—one 
must at least know the name of Montaigne before Pascal and of 
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Voltaire after him; to show how the classical spirit differs from the 
romantic, the XVIth and XIXth centuries must be something 
more than blank dates. 

The first step in literary study, then, is general orientation,—a 
bird’s-eye view from Roland to Chantecler. In two pages of 
notes one can inform the student that the Middle Ages produced in 
France the national and the Breton epic, the fabliau, and so on; 
that the XIVth and XVth centuries were a time of transition, 
during which the literary hegemony passed over to Italy; that the 
XV Ith is the century of intellectual rebirth, religious reformation, 
and classical revival; that the XVIIth century is the age of French 
classical greatness (and littleness); that the XVIIIth is destruc- 
tive, rationalistic, humanitarian, and unesthetic; that the XIXth 
is first romantic and then realistic. Into this outline we may insert 
the minimum of facts, such as the more important names and a 
very few dates. Upon such a simple foundation a more elaborate 
building may safely rest. Students should realize that this outline 
is fundamental, and that there is no discretion to be exercised in 
the learning of it. 

Given a general orientation, a ready control of a minimum of 
facts, and a rather more detailed synopsis of the particular period 
to be studied, the next step is to read and discuss just as much of 
the literature at first hand as possible. Here a practical question 
emerges,—in purely literary courses should any attention be paid 
to difficulties of language? It is tempting to say no, and one can 
sympathize with those who return this answer, provided they will 
limit its application to students who can be surely counted upon to 
read with accuracy. But we Americans are far too easy to per- 
suade into a superficial course of action, and far too hard to keep in 
the narrow way of painstaking endeavor, hence we should be care- 
ful how far we push our desire to eliminate from our literary study 
the disagreeable drudgery of translation. We should not forget 
that the proper comprehension of a whole play may depend upon 
the rendering of a single passage. A workable compromise between 
the two extremes of no translation and all translation is to direct 
the students to translate carefully the first half of a work, and then 
in dealing with the latter half to focus all their attention upon a 
general comprehension of the subject-matter, in preparation for a 
discussion of purely literary questions. 
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Next to reading and discussion of the masterpieces of literature 
comes the place of manuals and lectures. Some, perhaps most, 
teachers prefer to give the facts and estimates through the con- 
ventional lecture, which procedure, we venture to suggest, is 
usually a sheer waste of time. What significant facts and esti- 
mates can the average lecturer give his class that are not to be 
found in standard books on the subject? The lecture must con- 
sist either of ideas taken bodily from the printed authorities, or the 
same ideas reached independently (in which case much time has 
been wasted and nothing new gained), or of ideas different from 
those found in the books (in which case the lectures are probably 
inferior to the material presented by the life-long specialist). So 
there seems to be no way to avoid the conclusion that the lecture 
is a waste of time, unless we are dealing with some type or period 
upon which nothing satisfactory has been written; it eats up the 
time of the teacher, it occupies the class hour (which had better be 
devoted to discussion), and it gives the student only hasty and 
perhaps incorrect notes. The only valid excuses for lecturing are 
the need of an introductory outline, the possession of material not 
found in available standard works, or a desire for special inspira- 
tional treatment of the more important topics. It seems infinitely 
wiser, upon every ground, that the discussion of a manual be sub- 
stituted for the lecture: this ensures regular preparation outside 
of class, correct information in class, and a vastly better analysis 
and assimilation of the material. 

In the case of the young teacher this conclusion is doubly inevi- 
table. Let him by all means substitute class discussions of 
material drawn from others for the crude discourses, half plagiarism 
and half nonsense, which an inexperienced teacher of literature 
can hardly fail to produce at first. To be sure, he may allow him- 
self to outline the subject for his classes and to introduce new 
material where it is honestly pertinent; and later, when mature 
reflection and wide reading have given him a sound basis for solid 
personal opinions or novel and inspiring interpretations of the 
masters, then he may cautiously essay to enlighten his class upon 
“The Philosophy of Descartes’, ‘‘Pascal and the Jesuits’, ‘“The 
Art of Moliére”, and similar high topics. 

But this elimination of the lecture does not mean that the teacher 
is to sit back and “‘hear the lesson’’; his time can be well spent in 
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wide reading in the field, in a careful analysis of the daily lesson,' in 
the addition of new facts (such as bibliographical references), and 
in the contribution of ideas of his own which may or may not 
harmonize with those of the text-book. Furthermore, it is by no 
means necessary or wise that one text-book alone be used as a 
source of information. Some of our annotated texts, for instance, 
contain invaluable special material. 

Reading of the masterpieces in French is of course essential to an 
appreciation of their greatness; is it essential that all remarks 

1ade about them should be “‘in the original’ too? The point at 
issue is whether we are after the literature itself—accurate state- 
ment of fact and clear outline of principles—or are using literature 
merely as a means to the study of the language. When ourstudents 
are able to handle French as well as English, or when the class 
meetings are chiefly for diversion, then by all means let us lecture 
in French. Otherwise it is at least doubtful whether intellectual 
and esthetic values can hold their own in the hazy medium of a half- 
understood language. At best the profit from the lecture ‘‘in the 
original” is chiefly sentimental. 

Whether we use the lecture or the manual for our literary history 
and comment, and whether we lecture in French or in English, we 
need to be on our guard against promulgating cut-and-dried 
opinions, instead of honest personal opinions based upon independ- 
ent thinking; so, the first approach to a great writer should be 
made through his own work, and not through criticism by another. 
But the teacher may guide if he may not dictate; and so, lest the 
reading be blind or incoherent, suggestive topics should be given to 
the student before he begins a new author, in order that he may 
have some idea of the important problems upon which his reading 
should bring an answer. For instance, suppose we are about to 
begin the study of Corneille: instead of delivering the conven- 
tional lectures on the writer and exacting (or suggesting) the read- 

‘If students have difficulty in mastering literary histories a few hints as to 
method may not be unwelcome,—especially if the book be in French. The 
easiest way to make sure of the subject is first to read the assigned lesson, under- 
lining everything important; then to go through the underlined parts and cull 
out the essentials, writing them in the form of an outline on the margin; finally 
this outline may be codified in a notebook. The teacher will find it convenient 
to draw up a list of significant topics (culled from the foregoing outline) by 


which the class discussion can be guided. Petty details of this mechanical 
sort are sometimes more important than they seem at first. 
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ing of a few of his plays collaterally, and instead of adopting the 
(preferable) course of simply discussing a manual in class, with 
incidental reading and discussion of the plays themselves, we should 
first of all read the plays. From the outset, however, we should 
also seek to guide and stimulate the student’s reading by some 
such questions as these: (1) Is Corneille more interested in the 
plot of the play or the psychology of the characters? (2) Is he 
more interested in men orin women? (3) Is will or sentiment more 
conspicuous in his plays? Is there any change in his attitude on 
this matter in his later plays? (4) Is his spirit and are his plots 
prevailingly Greek or Roman? (5) How much time elapses between 
the beginning and the end of one of his plays? (6) Does the place 
of the action change? (7) Are his plots complicated? (8) Are his 
characters natural every-day people? 

Having read the plays in this critical mood, we should finally 
take up our manual, whose biographical material now tells us about 
a real man, whose allusions we comprehend, and whose opinions we 
are ready to discuss or perhaps dispute.’ 





2If Pascal be the author before us we may supply similar questions, for 
instance:—I. Compare him with Descartes in relation to (a) Religion and 
Morals, (b) Science, (c) Open-mindedness, (d) Style, (e) Enthusiasm, (f) 
Attitude to reason. II. (On the Provinciales):—(1) Whom does he attack and 
defend? (2) Is he fair? (3) Is he accurate? (4) Is he convincing? (5) 
What is his contention about the Thomists (in the first letter)? (6) Pascal’s 
view of the Jansenist and the Jesuit attitude toward man and morals (in the 
fourth letter). III. (On the Pensées):—(1) Object, method, style. (2) Appeal 
chiefly to reason or heart? Is the other wholly excluded? (3) His theology; 
its relation to primitive Christianity, Catholic orthodoxy, Calvinism, and 
modern liberalism. (4) Literary qualities. (5) Logical value. (6) Is he as 
cool as Descartes? (7) Compare his skepticism with that of Descartes. (8) 
Is it possible to derive any inspiration from Pascal without wholly accepting 
his creed?—Reference to the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Catholic Cyclo- 
pedia for two different accounts of Jansenism may arouse interest. 

As a few simple questions on Descartes one might suggest the following:— 
(1) Relation to tradition; (2) To science (what science is his favorite?); (3) 
To reason; (4) To religion; (5) Relation of the Discours to his personal 
experiences; (6) Is he interested in Nature? (7) How thorough is his skepti- 
cism?; (8) What sort of man does the Discours seem to reveal? 

For Boileau the following topics are suggested:—(1) Is he a romanticist or a 
realist? (2) Is he an impressionistic or a dogmatic critic,—i. e., does he believe 
in a relative or an absolute standard? (3) Is he sympathetic or destructive? 
(4) Why does he admire the ancients? (5) His attitude toward novelty. (6) 
Does he stifle the imagination by rules? (7) Is he influenced more by reason or 
by feeling? (8) Breadth of vision. (9) Knowledge of literature. (10) Value 
of judgments upon contemporaries. (11) Opinion of précieux. (12) Any 
important omissions from his catalogue of literary genres? (13) Is he more 
valuable for form or substance? (14) What is his conception of ‘Nature?’ 
(15) Is his great value as poet, critic, or satirist? (16) Compare him with 
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The concrete application of this order of business to a course in 
French literature of the XVIIth century runs as follows: First 
Professor “net s ome on ““The Place of French Literature” is 
read for general orientation, and at the same time a skeleton outline 
of facts from the eleventh century to the twentieth is carefully 
memorized; next a rapid survey of all that happened before 1600 
(with especial emphasis on the XVIth century) is made by means 
of Delpit’s L’Age d’or de la littérature frangaise, or of Abry, Audic 
and Crouzet’s Histovre allustrée de la littérature francaise; Harper's 
chapter on the XVIIth century is then read; then (guiding ques- 
tions having been previously supplied) the masterpieces of litera- 
ture are taken up in chronological order, the first half of each being 
carefully translated and the rest analyzed as literature, or (especially 
plays) read in the original; finally comes full discussion of fact and 
opinion, based upon one of the manuals mentioned above, aided by 
such useful historical and criticial material as is to be found in 
Lanson, in Nitze and Galpin’s Corneille, Warren’s Racine, Mere- 
dith’s Essay on Comedy, Brander Matthews’ Moliére, etc., all of 
which are criticised in the light of the student’s personal opinions. 
No lectures are found necessary after the first day. 

Here we may bring to an end this discussion which has been in 
some way an answer to the questions, “Is it worth while for the 
American student to study French literature?’ and “How may 


Greek, English, and Latin critics _ the same kind. 7) Is there any hint in 
his writings of his disposition? (18) What E here was like him? 

To set students thinking ai the great Moliére one might supply them 
with such queries as these:— (1) Does he aim to preach or to please? (2) 
Relation to Christian belief and ethics. (3) Does he believe human nature to 
be good or bad? (4) What is his ideal of conduct? (5) What were his opinions 
about love, marriage, women, and the relation of parents to children? (6) Is 
he always merely funny? (7) Is he harder on men or women? (8) Is plot or 
character-study his chief interest? (9) Arehisendingssatisfactory? (10) Are 
his types exaggerated? (11) What classes does he satirize especially? (12) 
Try to decide in the case of each play whether it should be called a farce, a 
comedy of manners, or a character comedy. (13) His attitude toward the 
dramatic unities. (14) Are there any English plays that resemble some of 
Moliére’s? Any in Italian and Spanish literature. 

It should be distinctly remembered that these questions are not an examina- 
tion but an inspiration; they are designed to keep the student thinking while 
he reads. When the time for discussion arrives, questions of this sort may be 
used to set things going,—not a prosy and orderly array of queries beginning 
with birth and ending with influence, but a stimulating plunge in medias res; 
“The pros and cons of Rabelais’ belief that man is good” ‘‘How does Calvin 
differ from Rabelais on the one hand and Mietnione on the other?’’, and so 
on. 
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that study be pursued?” We close with a summary of the basal 
contention, namely that literature tends to cultivate in man a 
spiritual inspiration, an ethical enthusiasm, a clarity of thought, and 
a finish of form, that he may miss in other fields of study. Secondly, 
that while English literature is probably best fitted of all literatures 
to give the Anglo-Saxon student what we may call the spiritual 
and the ethical inspiration, and while we should encourage among 
our youth the choice of this the better part, we should add to our 
virtue knowledge, and seek to gain from the masters of French 
literature that exquisite finish of form and that keen attention to 
logical processes in which they are so abundantly fitted to be 
our guides. 
Puitiep H. CHURCHMAN. 

Clark College 

















DEVICES FOR CLASSROOM PROCEDURE 


The following devices are offered as a convenient means for the 
inexperienced or over-driven teacher to diversify the daily round 
of classwork. By a proper use of them the teacher will find it 
easier to make out an interesting daily lesson-plan. Care should 
be exercised, however, that the recitations do not become choppy 
or disconnected. The devices aim solely to aid in avoiding 
monotony of procedure. They must become integral parts of a 
systematic, well-balanced, purposive plan that marches toward a 
clearly-viewed goal. Every recitation should have unity with 
variety. 

Modern psychology insists that language can best be assimilated 
when all the mental faculties are enlisted in its acquisition. In 
general, therefore, each recitation should be so planned that as 
many of the language-acquiring senses be kept busy as is in con- 
sonance with the other aims of the work. Usually the class should 
receive its impressions of, and strengthen its grip on the foreign 
idiom by first hearing it, then seeing it, afterwards speaking it and 
lastly writing it. Also it is well that the pupils’ final impressions 
of a recitation be German—if we let “German” stand for any 
modern language. Do not ordinarily end the class period with an 
English exercise. Finally, keep as many students actively engaged 
in the recitation as possible. These devices have proved them- 
selves well adapted for that purpose. The success of the daily 
recitation and of the course lies largely in recalling the old saw: 
Plan your work and work your plan. 

The teacher might well keep a detailed record of the work 
covered each day and of the devices employed, with running com- 
ments as to the success or failure of any recitation. If this plan is 
conscientiously followed in a given course, in second year German, 
say, it will furnish an invaluable basis for the work of that course in 
subsequent years and will materially lessen the labor of planning 
recitations. 

So far as the collector knows a few of these devices are entirely 
original. The greater body of them, however, have been assem- 
bled from many sources. They are here offered in more compact 
form than their original surroundings would allow that they may 
be accessible for daily reference. 
(68) 
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A. DeEvICES FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN COMFOSITION 


1. Have the pupils copy a portion of the text. This is a good 
exercise for beginners. 

2. Let the pupils, with books closed, repeat short sentences 
read by the teacher. 

3. Have pupils copy the text with minor variations of person, 
number and tense. 

4. Have the pupils write memorized work frequently. 

s. Reada short anecdote aloud. In the beginning, the pupils 
can give the gist of it in English; later in the course, they can give 
it in written, and finally in oral German. 

6. Give the pupils five words found in the lesson and let them 
form German sentences therefrom. 

7. Give cue words in German for a description, short narration 
and the like and let the pupils amplify these hints into a paragraph 
or a short composition. 

8. For ten minutes have the pupils write original sentences 
illustrating the proper use of any of the parts of speech such as, for 
instance, the relative pronouns. 

y. Pick out idioms from the lesson, write them separately on 
cards or slips and send the pupils to the board to write original 
sentences illustrating the use of the German phrases. This may 
of course be used as an oral exercise. 

1o. Assign words and phrases to be explained by German 
synonyms or paraphrases. ‘This is a valuable exercise to increase 
flexibility of expression, but teachers should not require too much 
of pupils for their grade of advancement. 

11. Let the pupils read the printed questions for a given read- 
ing-lesson and call upon any fellow pupil they please for the 
answer, who, after giving it orally, may be required to write it on 
the board. 

12. Ina question and answer lesson—where questions are not 
read as in 11—conducted either by the teacher or by the pupils 
themselves under the teacher’s guidance, let each question and 
answer, after being given orally, be written on board. 

13. Carefully prepare in advance German questions to be 
dictated to the class and answered by written German statements. 

14. Dictate to the class German statements and let the pupils 
frame several questions on each. 
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1s. Carefully prepare in advance questions on the text to be 
answered orally by the pupils. The best results from such a pro- 
cedure are obtained when the questions are well thought out, not 
too difficult to answer, question and answer are carried on in a 
snappy fashion and are continued only so long as the class is 
working well. 

16. When the pupils have answered all the questions on a given 
paragraph, require some pupil to give the gist of that section in 
German, either orally or in writing. For this work to be most 
successful, the questioning mentioned in 15 must bring out the 
skeleton of the paragraph, its outline. 

17. With books closed, let each pupil in turn give one German 
sentence on the lesson for the day. The lesson may thus be devel- 
oped orally and progressively. This exercise furnishes an excellent 
test of preparation. The blackboard should be used to reinforce 
any weak places or to clear up difficulties. 

18. Let the pupils write ten sentences on the lesson. Thismay 
be an assignment or a test of preparation. 

19. Let the pupils write frequently short series of actions after 
the Gouin method. This should be done systematically so that the 
students may have series covering all the ordinary acts of the 
home, school and street. 

20. Assign a topic from the text for a short theme in German. 
This work is most effective when the theme is very definite, the 
material upon which it is based thoroughly understood and the 
main ideas which the teacher wants brought out in the exercise 
indicated pretty definitely beforehand. It is often best to make an 
outline for the pupil. The amount of help given should naturally 
be determined by the advancement of the pupil. 

21. Have occasional reports from the members of a class on the 
geography, history, famous men, famous cities, rivers, buildings and 
soon of Germany. The teacher will find much material in foreign 
newspapers, humorous journals, ““Aus Nah und Fern” and the like. 
Frequently pupils may be asked to report on news items, pictures, a 
joke, or an advertisement. LG 

22. Let one or more pupils write on the board the contents of 
scenes or chapters, or parts of the last lesson. This is an excellent 
vocabulary review which may also be done orally if the class is 
ready for it. 
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23. Choose a student at each recitation who shall tell a three 
or four minute story at the next period. 

24. Let the students dramatize short scenes from the text. 
Such work may be recited with much delight to the class. 

25. Let the students write original dialogues, the best of which 
may be given before the class. In giving such an assignment, the 
teacher needs to limit the exercise to what is easily possible for the 
pupils who are doing the work. 

26. Let the students give oral or written descriptions of post- 
card views, photographs of characteristic German scenes, or Ger- 
man works of art. 

27. Let pupils write travel descriptions of Germany. This 
exercise will furnish the teacher the opportunity to ask the student 
to read one or more standard books of travel. 

28. Require the students in a given class to write each other 
letters telling of their common school life, or narrating some 
incident or imaginary event. 


B. DeEvices FOR READING 

1. Have the pupils give an oral translation of unseen sentences 
read to them by the teacher. 

2. Have the pupils give an oral or written reproduction in 
English (later in German) of an unseen passage read by the teacher 
or a fellow pupil. 

3. Have pupils write a careful translation on the blackboard. 
This scheme has several obvious advantages over the oral, man-to- 
man translation. All the members of the class are thus kept busy 
at the lesson. It may be used to reduce to a minimum the amount 
of English heard in the classroom. And it is an excellent 
test of the accuracy of pupils’ work. 

4. Let two or three pupils go to the board and translate small 
portions of the text, of medium difficulty. Then let an equal 
number of the class go to the board and retranslate into German 
the English translation. 

5. In assigning a translation lesson, ask each member of the 
class to make a special study, in a given paragraph or paragraphs, 
of one of the following topics:—German words cognate with the 
English, illustrations of the meanings of prefixes and suffixes, 
common words, synonyms of words occurring in lesson, the special 
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meanings of troublesome words like doch, noch, schon, ja, etc., and 
idioms. The idioms should not only be noted but translated. 

6. Use the recitation period to have the pupils in their seats 
read on in the text in advance of the work prepared, asking them 
to reserve the last five minutes of the class period for writing an 
English synopsis of what they have just read. This is a splendid 
exercise to introduce pupils to the method and habit of rapid read- 
ing without word-for-word translation. This device must be 
employed with discretion: it can be used to best advantage only 
when the pupils have attained a certain facility in recognizing the 
German words and when the text thus treated offers no unusual 
difficulties of construction or vocabulary. 

7. Have the pupils give a careful translation of the harder and 
more important passages only. Let the easier passages be read in 
the original. 

8. Assign a lesson for careful translation, but instead of requir- 
ing a word-for-word translation in class read the lesson in the 
original stopping only here and there to ask about a word or phrase 
to test the quality of the preparation. Often a written test of ten 
minutes will suffice and then the remainder of the hour can be used 
in some other fashion. 

9. Have the class frequently read in chorus with or without 
the teacher. 

1o. Asan incentive for outside reading offer a certain per cent. 
increase in the term grade for each book read. 

11. In studying poetry it is destructive of the charm which 
the poem may have for the students to pick it to pieces or to give 
it a slovenly translation. A good method to follow is first, before 
the pupils have seen the poem, to give in German a short descrip- 
tion of its setting and something of its vocabulary by narration or 
by dictation. Then read the poem itself aloud with all the expres- 
sion possible. Follow this reading with several readings by the 
class in unison during the same recitation period and frequent 
chorus or individual readings in subsequent recitations. 


C. DEVICES FOR GRAMMAR WoRK 
1. Indrilling inflections of any part of speech, do so in phrases 
or easy sentences. Thus the pupil will unconsciously assimilate 
something of correct German sentence structure and of ‘‘sprachge- 
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fiihl’’ at the same time that he is learning a given set of inflections. 
Care should be taken, however, that the practice phrases or sen- 
tences be not too hard and unwieldy, particularly at first. 

2. Have the class write out carefully the syntax of a number 
of typical and illustrative words in a given lesson. 

3. Inassigning a lesson, frequently require the principal parts 
of ten nouns and ten verbs to be written out and handed in for the 
next recitation. 

4. Give a short German sentence and require A to make it 
negative, B to turn it into a question, C to make it negative- 
interrogative. Ora pupil may be called on to give the sentence 
instead of the teacher, in the first place. 

5. Write on the board (or give orally) a list of nouns, requiring 
the pupils to give the correct form of the definite (indefinite) article 
or pronominal adjective in a given case, as in the accusative singular 
or dative plural. 

6. Give ten sentences in which the nouns are to be replaced 
by appropriate pronouns. 

7. With a sentence like “er schenkt mir die Blume’’ practise 
the dative of all the personal pronouns. Then change “die 
Blume’”’ to the proper pronoun and drill the several forms and the 
pronoun order. Also replace “die Blume” and ‘sie’ by “den 
Bleistift”’ and “ihn” or “das Heft” and “‘es”’ and continue the drill. 

8. Write on the board a number of sentences with dependent 
clauses from which the connectives have been omitted. Then let 
the pupils fill in the blanks with the proper forms and words. This 
is an especially good drill on relative pronouns. 

g. Give a German adjective and then call on the class or a 
single pupil to name an appropriate noun to be used with it and the 
correct ending for a given case and number in any adjective 
declension. Or a pupil may be required to give the adjective 
instead of the teacher, in the first place. 

1o. For drill in adjective declension endings make out lists of 
common nouns putting them in a variety of cases. Indicate the 
adjective before each noun leaving the ending to be supplied by 
the class. If possible such drill lists should be mimeographed or 
typed and placed in the hands of the class for drill periods only. 
The teacher should keep the lists in his own possession and ready 
for any odd moments when drill work is appropriate or necessary. 
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11. Let A give a noun, B the appropriate article and C a 
suitable adjective with the correct declension ending. 

12. Give a list of well-known nouns, some preceded by “ein- 
words,” some by ‘‘der-words” and let the pupils supply adjectives 
in proper forms. 

13. In drilling on verbs, instead of asking for the first, second 
and third persons singular and plural of the present tense, then of 
the imperfect, and so on, pick a few forms that you wish to drill on 
especially, give them orally in the several variations of affirmative, 
negative, interrogative and negative-interrogative, letting the 
pupil translate each form into English. Then give the same forms 
in the English asking the class to translate them into German. 
This is an excellent exercise if conducted snappily. 

14. Have A givea verb in the present tense, B (the same verb) 
in the imperfect, C in the future and so on through all the forms the 
teacher may see fit to require. This exercise may be varied by 
having A give his form in the first person singular, B his in the 
third person singular, C his in the first person plural and D his in 
the polite form, but each in a different tense. 

15. Describe in pantomime, after the Gouin method, a series 
of actions requiring the pupils to describe them in German. Then 
ask one student to tell a fellow student what you are doing. This 
exercise permits a large number of variations for drill on the 
several persons and tenses. 

16. Give the students short German sentences in the active 
voice to be changed into the passive. Also reverse the process. 

17. Give the class short German sentences indicating the intro- 
ductory word. The pupils are then to give the sentence in the 
proper word order. Ex. “Ich gehe ins Theater; introductory 
word “heute abend.”’ 

18. Write or give lists of nouns preceding them by prepositions 
and leaving blanks for suitable forms of either article, pronominal 
adjectives or of possessive adjectives. If such lists can be mimeo- 
graphed or typed and kept on hand by the teacher for any emer- 
gency it will be found very convenient and productive of time 
saving. 

19. For drill in numbers use easy arithmetical examples. Easy 
additions and subtractions and the multiplication tables are 
especially good exercises. 
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20. Let A give a small number, B another and then ask C for 
the sum or difference or product. 

21. For practice in telling time of day use an old or an inexpen- 
sive watch. 

22. For practice in dates useacalendar. Point to any number, 
requiring the pupil to give in German the day of the week, of the 
month and the year. This may be given with a verb in the past, 
present or future tenses. 

23. Write on the board some of the faulty sentences from the 
written work of your pupils, underscoring the defective form or 
forms, and require the students to re-write the sentences at their 
seats, correctly. 


D. DEVICES FOR DICTATION WORK 


1. Exercises 1 and 3 under “‘“A. Devices for Oral and Written 
Composition” might well precede other dictation work. 

2. Dictate a short paragraph or portion of the current lesson. 
The best results are obtained from dictation exercises when the 
teacher begins with very easy and familiar material and works 
gradually to the more difficult and unfamiliar. 


3. Dictate from text prepared some days before. 

4. Dictate from some easy text which the pupil has never seen. 
5. Dictate from a more difficult unseen passage. 

6. Dictate a short synopsis of a whole lesson. 


7. Dictate questions on text during first half of period, devot- 
ing the last half to answering them and having them read. 

8. lL. tate poems, anecdotes, snatches of political or literary 
history, lives of prominent men and so on. 

9. Dictate a paragraph either from the lesson or a paraphrase 
of it leaving the pupils to supply any forms which you may desire 
to drill on. Suppose the lesson is on adjective endings; you can 
dictate the material giving only the stem of the adjective and 
require the students to supply the lacking endings. This exercise 
can be applied in a variety of ways. 


E. Devices FOR WorpD STUDY 
1. Send a few pupils to the board to write down frem a short 
(new) passage the words which they do not know. Then call upon 
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the class to give either English equivalents or German synonyms 
for as many as possible. 

2. For systematic vocabulary drill ask questions of the pupils 
or let them ask each other about any object in the classroom or in 
their homes or in the street, etc., as to its location, its color, its 
form, its dimensions, the material of which it is made and its use. 

3. Choose secretly—or require one of the pupils to do so—some 
well-known object of the class room and have the students guess 
what it is, letting them ask their questions in turn. All questions 
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should be in such form as can be answered by “‘ja”’ or “nein.” 

4. Write a long German word on the board and have the 
pupils write as many smaller words as they can from it. 

5. Write a word on the board and let the students write down 
as many words related to it in meaning or in derivation as they can. 

6. Draw up a list of known words of which the pupils are to 
know the common related words, by the end of a given time. 

7. After reading a given text, have the students select from its 
vocabulary and arrange in groups words that are related by (1) 
stem, as sehen-besehen-versehen and by (2) subject, as time, 
school, home, people, food, animals, clothes, parts of the body and 
the like. 

8. Send four pupils to the board and require A to pick from a 
given paragraph of the lesson words for which he knows German 
words, B to give as many antonyms as possible related to words 
found in the portion assigned, C to note synonyms and D to group 
the words of the paragraph together according to meaning. 

9. From the vocabulary studied draw up a short list of 
common synonyms, giving the English word, the German equival- 
ent and its synonyms and let the students write down in their note- 
books German sentences in which the synonyms occur. To illus- 
trate: English fast; German synonyms schnell, rasch, geschwind; 
das erschrockene Kind lief schnell nach Hause; das Kind sprang 
rasch ins Haus: er reiste geschwind fort. This list should repre- 
sent what the pupils should know by the end of the course. 

1o. Asa part of an assignment require the pupils to select five 
German words for which they have found synonyms or antonyms 
or both. 

11. Draw upa list of the troublesome words such as doch, noch, 
schon, ja, etc., guide the students to discover their various com- 
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moner meanings, and require the pupils to write in their notebooks 
illustrative German sentences culled from their reading. 

12. Give pupils the commoner meanings of the ordinary pre- 
fixes and suffixes and have them record in their notebooks several 
words illustrative of the several meanings. 

13. Tomore advanced students indicate the more usual corres- 
pondences between the English and German consonants and teach 
them to look for cognates. 


F. MIscELLANEOUS DEVICES 


1. Urge students to read much aloud. 

2. Urge them to talk to themselves in German. 

3. Suggest to them the idea of setting aside five or ten minutes 
each day when they will consciously think in German. 

4. Divide your class into small groups of four or five each 
appointing from among the abler students leaders for the several 
groups. Let them meet a half hour each week for reading aloud, 
for giving of grammatical forms, for question and answer work on 
the reading text. In order to insure the success of such a plan the 
teacher must keep close track of the work and the spirit of each 
group. 

5. Have the students keep a diary of the classwork for each 
day, noting the kind of work done, words and phrases discussed in 
class, new words and phrases used in a recitation and which thev 
are to look up the meaning of for the next period. This diary 
should be kept very neatly and should be subject to frequent 
inspection by the teacher. 

6. From time to time have the pupils write out a list of the 
difficulties of a given lesson. Make these lists the basis of class 
discussion. 

7. Procure a frame about the size of that of a portable black- 
board and have it covered with burlap. This forms an excellent 
display device for pictures for the classroom. It is very convenient 
because the pictures may be easily changed whenever it is desirable. 

PavuL E. Titswortu. 
Alfred University. 

















TENSE-TERMINOLOGY OF THE GERMAN 
SUBJUNCTIVE 


“In der indirekten Rede gebraucht man gewohnlich dieselbe 
Zeitform, welche in der direkten Rede gebraucht wird. 

Wenn aber diese Zeitform den Konjunktiv nicht zeigt, so ist es 
besser, das Imperfekt anstatt des Prasens zu gebrauchen (oder 
umgekehrt). 

Er sagte, dass er gestern einen langen Spaziergang mache 
(machte)."’ When such flagrant mistakes as this occur in an 
otherwise excellent reference book for elementary German gram- 
mar, one wonders how it is possible so to misunderstand the 
comparatively simple rules of indireet discourse. My own exper- 
lence has convinced me and | think this article will show that the 
difficulty is merely one of terminology. 1 claim no originality for 
any of the following remarks; they are in the main a result of my 
recent collaboration in the preparation of a report on introductory 
books, reference grammars, etc., for the Wisconsin Association of 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers, soon to appear in bulletin 
form. My purpose is merely to lay the facts clearly before the 
readers of the MLJ, naturally hoping to clarify the views of some 
and to get in return suggestions as to how the proposed terminology 
may be improved. It has been my experience, and I believe a 
great majority of teachers will agree with me, that the pupil has 
little trouble in learning the forms of the subjunctive and the use 
of those subjunctives employed in expressing unreality and the like; 
the great difficulty is found in the correct use of the forms in indirect 
discourse. 

It has been the conventional thing to name the various “‘tenses”’ 
of the subjunctive after those tenses of the indicative to which they 
correspond in form. <A word on the history of the German tenses 
is necessary here. The tenses were originaily not expressions of 
time signification, but referred rather to the mode of action, whether 
it was continued, momentary, completed, or repeated. In his- 
torical times this primitive condition yielded to that which obtains 
to-day, namely, that the ‘‘tenses’’ signify time distinction. This 
change did not, however, take place in the subjunctive until much 
later than in the indicative. In the oldest dialects ware, for 
instance, could refer to present, past, or future. Not until the 
(78) 
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new periphrastic forms of the perfect and pluperfect gained general 
sway, did time differentiation of the subjunctive ‘“‘tenses” take 
place and this not in a manner parallel to the indicative. 

The difficulty encountered by pupils in the correct choice of 
tenses in indirect discourse is directly due to the traditional 
identification of the time significations of the subjunctive tenses 
with those of the indicative corresponding in form. From the 
standpoint of correspondence of form, this identification may have 
some justification, but if a tense is a ‘“‘time-form”’ of a verb,this 
classification is untenable. The preterit subjunctive (I employ the 
usual terms) never refers to the past, the perfect and pluperfect 
do not express the relative time signification of the corresponding 
indicative forms, the present and perfect conditionals regularly do 
not occur in wenn-clauses, where we should expect them, and they 
always have a future implication. A natural result of this tense 
identification of corresponding indicative and subjunctive forms 
was the formulation of such rules as (I quote from elementary 
German grammars): ‘In indirect speech the present and past 
subjunctive are both used for time present or future with reference 
to the main verb,” or “the preterit subjunctive is often used to 
represent present time in indirect discourse when the present tense 
does not sufficiently distinguish the mode. For this reason (! ! !) 
the preterit can not be used to represent statements that in direct 
speech were in past time, etc.”” or “Indirect discourse referring to 
the present is put in the present or in the imperfect subjunctive,”’ 
etc. 

That the nomenclature of the subjunctive is not satisfactory can 
be seen on the one hand in the scientific recognition of this inade- 
quacy, as, for instance, when Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammaitk II, 
p. 196, discusses Das Tempus des irrealen Opt. Prat., showing 
plainly that name and significance are not identical, and on the 
other hand in the more or less successful attempts of some of our 
more recent elementary German books to find names more accur- 
ately expressing the real “‘tense’’ of a form. The greater number 
of beginners’ readers and grammars, of course, conform to the old 
system. In the following remarks I naturally treat only those 
which have departed from the beaten path. 

Roehm, Practical Beginning German, Banta Publishing Co., 
1916, calls the imperfect subjunctive Erster Konjunktiv and the 
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pluperfect subjunctive Zweiter Konjunktiv with no real reason, that 
I can see, for this choice, as these names in no way indicate tense, 
nor is there any basis, to my knowledge, for the statement that 
these terms are used in German. The present conditional he calls 
the two-word imperfect subjunctive, the perfect conditional the 
conditional or periphrastic form of the pluperfect subjunctive. 

Grummann, Practical German Lessons, University Publishing Co., 
1916, makes a similar distinction between imperfect and present 
conditional, pluperfect and perfect conditional, calling them 
Imperfekt kurz and Imperfektlang, etc. Grummannemphasizes the 
idea of futurity implied in the conditionals, a point which is almost 
always lost sight of. 

Curme, A First German Grammar, Oxford University Press, 1914, 
divides the subjunctive tenses into principal tenses, comprising the 
present and the compound tenses that contain a present auxiliary, 
i. e. the perfect, future, and future perfect, and the historical tenses, 
the past and pluperfect. “The different tenses within the same 
group mark different distinctions of time, but the tenses of one 
group as compared with those of the other group do not mark 
different distinctions of time, but differ only in the manner in 
which they represent the statement. The Principal Tenses indi- 
cate probability, the Historical Tenses indicate improbability or 
non-reality”. The present conditional Curme designates as 
periphrastic past. (In his large Grammar of the German Language, 
Macmillan, 1905, he still speaks of the present and perfect of the 
conditional mood.) 

A similar classification is found in Wilmanns, Deutsche Schul- 
grammatik, II. Teil, where the division is made into Prdasens- und 
Prateritalformen. Wilmanns has three categories in which 
these forms appear: 1. present forms in a demand; 2. preterit 
forms in unreality; 3. present, preterit, or indicative forms in 
“Vorstellung,’’ mainly indirect discourse. Since the “preterit’’ 
forms under 3 are used regularly only when the ‘‘present”’ forms are 
not clearly differentiated from the indicative, the first and third 
group may be merged. As far as the individual tenses are con- 
cerned, Curme and Wilmanns do not break away from the tradi- 
tional terminology of the subjunctive. 

Prokosch, Introduction to German, Holt and Co., 1911, also in his 
later books, German for Beginners and Deutscher Lehrgang, Erstes 
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Jahr, makes use of this division of the tenses into two large classes 
but goes further and rechristens the single tenses according to their 
time-meaning. (My colleague J. D. Deihl had evolved in his 
teaching practice a similar system independently of Prokosch). 

A synopsis of the 3d person singular of sein will show Prokosch’s 
new terminology: 


I II 
Present er sei er ware 
Past er sei gewesen er ware gewesen 
Future er werde sein er wurde sein 


Future Perfect er werde gewesen sein er wurde gewesen sein 
Types I and II are, of course, the equivalents of Curme’s Princi- 
pal and Historical Tenses and of Wilmanns’ Prasens- und Prateri- 
talformen. (Both Curme and Wilmanns classify the conditionals 
as preterit and pluperfect). 

Neither Curme’s nor Wilmanns’ terms can well be applied to a 
single tense. I and II, to be sure, seem colorless terms; they are 
simply guideposts pointing out where the different forms are used, 
Type I, generally speaking, in indirect discourse, Type II in unreal- 
ity and when the I forms are not clearly differentiated from the 
indicative. Such terms as “first present subjunctive,” “‘second 
past subjunctive,” etc., are good practical names, free from 
unwieldiness such as we would find, were we to attempt to combine 
in some way the new names of the single tenses with the appella- 
tions of the two larger groups into which Curme and Wilmanns 
divide them, as, for instance, a “historical past’’ or ‘“‘preterit 
present,” etc. The designation of er ware as II Present, er seit 
gewesen, er ware gewesen as I and II Past, expressing the general 
idea of past time without the relative connotation of preterit, 
perfect, and pluperfect, will appeal to those who are seeking a 
correspondence of name and significance. (A better designation 
for practical class purposes is, however, still a desideratum). 

Objection might be raised to classifying the conditionals as 
futures and with a certain appearance of justification. I believe 
no one will seriously defend the name conditional for a form which 
is ordinarily not used in a condition. But it may be interposed 
that the wiirde forms would more properly belong in the present and 
past tenses, as they are used interchangeably with these in the 
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conclusion of conditional sentences. This objection is only partly 
valid, however. The conditionals always preserve something of 
their idea of futurity. The rule that they may not be used in the 
wenn-clauses is partly one of euphony, but it is in the nature of the 
case that the conclusion contains an idea relatively future to the 
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condition. ‘he future implication of wiirde forms can be seen 
clearly in such conditions where their use is justified, 1. e. where a 
statement is designated as unreal and future. 

“Warum sollte man nicht die Regierungen nach jeder Kriegs- 
erklarung vor Gericht stellen? Wenn nur die Volker das begretfen 
wiirden, wenn sie selbst die Gewalten, die sie zum Mord fihren, 
dem Gericht unterwerfen wirden, wenn sie sich wetgern wiirden, 

dann witrde der Krieg ausgerottet.’”” (This and the 
following examples from Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik II, 
p. 198 ff.) 

The form is entirely justified in indirect conditions to designate a 
relative future: ‘Er sagte, wenn sie ihm sein Gut verkaufen 
wurden, sei er ruiniert.”’ 

The future meaning is still clearer if we compare two sentences 
with als ob: ‘‘Es schien, als ob sie sich nicht verstanden’’, and ‘“‘Es 
schien, als ob sie sich nie verstehen wtirden,”’ and likewise in clauses 
subordinated to a negative: ‘Ich wisste keinen, der das (date 

, der das tun wirde’’. 

This view is further strengthened by the fact that the wiirde 
forms are not customary in a number of cases where the preterit 
and pluperfect subjunctive does not have a secondary future 
meaning. The chief instances are the following: 

I. exceptive sentences. 

“Die Nurnberger hangen keinen, sie hatten ihn denn’”’ (con- 
temporaneity). 

2. statements with fast and beinahe. 

“Er hatte mich beinahe tberredet”. Future meaning is usually 
prevented by the meaning of beinahe or fast. There is no difference 
in tense signification between ‘“‘Er hat mich beinahe wberredet’’ 
and “Er /idite mich beinahe tberredet”. The unreal condition 
implied by a preterit or perfect subjunctive in a statement is 
ordinarily precluded by the meaning of beinahe and fast. We may 
say, “‘Wenn nicht das und das eingetreten ware, hatte er mich 
tiberredet’’, but hardly, “hatte er mich beinahe iberredet’’. The 
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statement thus does not express time relatively future to that of a 
condition. (cf. Wilmanns, I], p. 229). 

3. subjunctive of cautious statement. 

‘“‘Tch wtisste nicht, dass ich ihm schon begegnet ware’’. 

4. deliberative subjunctive in such sentences as “Uber den Berg 
waren wir’’. 

5. wishes which do not expressly refer to the future. 

“Wollte (oder méchte) es doch regnen”’. 

In these cases the wirde forms cannot ordinarily be substituted 
for the uncompounded forms. The latter do not refer to the future 
in the sentences above. 

I believe these examples show conclusively that there is always 
present in these forms at least an implication of futurity. Harris, 
A German Grammar, American Book Co., 1914, recognizes the 
future nature of the conditionals when he coins for them the terms 
Past Future and Past Future Perfect, “though neither these 
names nor present and perfect conditional are entirely satisfactory.” 

The classification introduced by Prokosch has been adopted by 
Morgan in his Elemeniary German Syntax, Holt and Co., 1916. 

It seems to me that the system which Prokosch presents is by 
far the best which we have to-day. The terms J and JJ may be 
improved upon, perhaps also Future and Future Perfect, possibly 
some other points. The hope of furnishing a st:mulus to some one 
to contribute to an even more satisfactory scheme was one of the 
incentives of this article. 

ALBERT W. ARON. 
University of Wisconsin. 




















REVIEWS 


The Direct Method in Modern Languages. (Contributions to 
Methods and Didactics in Modern Languages.) by Carl A. 
Krause. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916. 139 pp. 
75 cents. 

Under the above title, Dr. Krause, known to all as a vigorous advocate of the 
direct method has collected in book form papers and bibliographies, previously 
published in various journals. The consequent overlapping and repetition in 
the course of the book, as e. g., in the restatement of the five cardinal principles 
of the direct method, are therefore excused by the author in his preface as due 
to the independent origin of the papers, which in their present form have 
undergone only verbal changes. 

Besides the very excellent continuation of Prof. Handschin’s original 
bibliography of the literature on modern language methodology in America*, 
for which we are duly grateful, the volume contains chapters under the follow- 
ing titles: 1) The Teaching of Modern Languages in German Secondary 
Schools, 2) What Prominence is to be Assigned to the Work in Speaking the 
Foreign Language?, 3) Discussion on ‘‘Present Conditions and the Direct 
Method”’, 4) Some Remarks on the Regents’ Examinations in German, 5) 
The Teaching of Grammar by the Direct Method; 6) The Trend of Modern 
Language Instruction in the United States, 7) Suggestions for Teaching 
Walter-Krause’s “‘Beginners’ German” and 8) Why the Direct Method for a 
Modern Language? 

Omitting from this discussion the bibliographies and the suggestions for the 
use of the Walter-Krause beginners’ text, one is impressed most by the recur- 
rent championing of the five cardinal principles of the direct method (“‘insis- 
tence upon good pronunciation, oral work, inductive teaching of grammar, real 
reading, and so-called realien,’’ to quote directly), by the vigorous and well- 
deserved protest against antiquated examination systems and the still (unfor- 
tunately!) influential Report of the Committee of Twelve, by the insistence 
upon a higher grade of teachers’ training (such momentary optimistic state- 
ments as, “It is really amazing to record how little it takes to employ and 
succeed with the direct method,” to the contrary notwithstanding) and by the 
timely and pertinent distinction between the ‘‘direct’’ and ‘‘natural’’ methods, 
though the references thereto are unfortunately scattered somewhat through 
the various chapters (cf. pp. 33, 54, 65). 

There are indeed encouraging signs toward a realization of some of the things 
for which Krause pleads. It isa significant coincidence that with the publica- 
tion of the book there is reported the step which Princeton and other eastern 
colleges and universities! have taken, namely in the direction of requiring the 
candidate to present himself also for aural examination in addition to the 
written form.? This step is undoubtedly due to the vigorous representations 


*U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1913, No. 3. 
1Columbia, Cornell, Hamilton, Hunter, Princeton, Vassar.—Ed. 
2?Monatshefte, Vol. VII, No. 9, (Nov., 1916), p. 318. 
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which Krause and others have been making over a period of years. The 
Princeton authorities, moreover, intend to extend their requirements in the 
near future to the oral test as well, for which Princeton deserves only congratu- 
lations. It is devoutly to be wished that under these conditions, the written 
part of the examinations also may become more sane and not require such 
remarkable grammatical contortions as ‘ich starb’’, “ich werde geboren’”’, 
“du werdest aufgehoben worden sein’, and~‘‘er werde geworfen worden sein”’, 
to which Krause so pointedly refers. One gasps to see how far grammatical 
formalism has sometimes led us! Another encouraging sign, in connection 
with what Krause says about the higher standardization of modern language 
teachers, is reported from Krause’s own state,? namely the granting of licenses 
based upon an examination for oral credit. 

Krause sees unmistakable evidence of the gradual spread of the direct 
method, indicating several times that ‘‘it has carried the day’’. He pleads for 
an adaptation of the ‘‘Reform-methode” to American school conditions, where 
reading power must be the aim of instruction; however, speaking should be the 
means toward this end. He insists upon retaining the German “Grind- 
lichkeit’’, covering quantitatively little with qualitatively higher results, 
though one is bound to ask in this connection why the Walter-Krause beginners 
text is not briefer than it is. With such good ideas as ‘‘The too hasty striving 
after the classics is an abomination” one heartily concurs and the writer, for 
one, is sorry that Krause did not elaborate upon this theme to the extent of an 
extra chapter! 

One noteworthy thing, to which Prof. Minzinger, has already called atten- 
tion,‘ is the striking omission of a real theoretical discussion of the language 
learning process. At a time when the reorganization and extension of the 
secondary school is the question of the hour, when the representatives of every 
subject in the curriculum are pressed for more than general reasons as to why 
their particular subject matter is and should continue to be (perhaps in even 
larger measure) a part of the curriculum, there remains to be written in this 
country a clear psychological analysis of how one actually does acquire a 
language. Ofthis Krause is himself aware (p. 40) and he himself later attempts 
to answer some of the points raised by Judd. The result is not conclusive in 
favor of Krause. Wesubmit that the theoretical discussion of language learning 
is still to be written and when it is, it will fortify Krause’s contention that the 
direct method of teaching a language—that is, teaching a language through 
itself—is the economic manner of teaching a foreign tongue, Judd notwith- 
standing. But for such a theoretical discussion we need other terms than such 
generalities as ‘interest’, ‘‘originality”, ‘‘enthusiasm”, and “‘self-reliance’’ to 
back up the arguments for insisting upon speaking as essential tothe method.® 
The fact of the matter is that we are prone to be a bit “put out” with the 
psychologist who is trying to scrutinize our generalized formulae. One feels 
that Krause himself cannot be wholly excused from this criticism (p. 105). 


3MODERN LANGUAGE rane. Vol. I, No. 4, Jlan., 1917), pp. 125-135. 
*Monatshefte, Vol. VII, No. y, (Nov., 1916), pp. 321-2. 

‘Psychology of High School Subjects, Ginn, rots. w- 

*Of this the Report of the Committee of Twelve is the most striking example. 
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or the justice of Judd’s argumentation in this 
connectio Nevertheless, as lon 


making no plea 
g as we modern language teachers consider 
the psychologist as a sort of meddler, who doesn't know anything about our 
d, we shall not fare very well at his hands. We must rather heed him, sup- 
port him when he is right and set him right when he is wrong. But to do that, 
let it be repeated, we shall have to debate with him on his ground, 1. e., in 
specific, definite, and objective terms. That must be the next step in our field. 

Krause’s book is interesting for the reason that it reflects a certain stage 
in our modern language teaching in this country. As already pointed out in 
the course of this review, some of the things for which Krause, among others, 
has worked hardest, are unmistakably appearing on the horizon. It is to be 
hoped that it may be widely read. 

Joun C. WEIGEL. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Making of Modern Germany. Six public lectures delivered in 
Chicago in 1915, by Ferdinand Schevill, Professor of Modern 
European History in the University of Chicago. Chicago, 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 1916. 12m0., vil + 259 pp. $1.25 
net. 

The present volume at once challenges comparison with two books reviewed 
in a previous number of the MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, Fife’s The German 
Empire between two Wars and Priest’s Germany since 1740. The book before 
us has the advantage of Htaving been written by a trained historian. He is not 
swayed by current opinion, but brings his own rich fund of experience and 
knowledge to bear. He possesses the highest quality of the historian, he is 
judicial, and he also possesses that attitude of mind, without which, as Goethe 
repeatedly said, an author or critic can never be fair or just to his subject,— 
he approaches it with sympathy. 

Professor Schevill presents the subject in six chapters, written in a direct, 
vivid style adapted to an audience listening to lectures,—in fact the chapters 
were first planned in the spring of 1914 as lectures, and were subsequently 
delivered before the University Lecture Association of Chicago, in 1915. ‘‘The 
End of the Elder Germany to the Rise of Brandenburg after the Thirty Years 
War,” is the title of the first lecture. The Elder Germany is that of the 
medieval period, when the German confederacy under the headship of the Holy 
Roman Emperor led Europe politically, economically and culturally. Com- 
plete destruction of power during the Thirty Years War was followed by the 
gradual development of a new state out of the decay of the old. The central 
figure is the Great Elector, as in the eighteenth century Frederick the Great, 
who lays the foundation of Prussia as a European power. Again the destruc- 
tive forces shatter the newborn state, the legions of Napoleon wellnigh anni- 
hilate the work of the great Frederick. But then follows the epoch of recon- 
struction, in which the seeds for the development of modern Germany are sown. 
Chapter IV, “Progress and Reaction,” 1815-1848, gives us an instructive view 
of error and progressiveness, of incapacity and brilliancy in leadership, until 
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the great idea of German unity is grasped and executed against enormous odds 
and difficulties by the masterful genius of Bismarck. ‘Germany since her 
Unification” 1s the closing lecture in the volume, and for the understanding of 
present day affairs the most vital. It is built on what precedes and should be 
read in connection with it. 

The foreign policy under Bismarck and after, the development of the 
Dreibund and Triple Entente, Einkreisungspolitik and expansion, naturally 
assume the important place in this last chapter. Yet, most illuminating 
sections are the author’s comparison between German collectivism and English 
individualism, social organization vs. competitive freedom, or his discussion of 
the antipodal nature of liberalism and democracy, or his comments on the love 
of order and will to organize inherent in the German people, as well as their 
satisfaction with less freedom and greater equality. Noteworthy also is the 
brief review given to the achievements of Modern Germany in chemical, 
medical and agricultural science, a section that might have been enlarged, for 
the most deeply impressive feature of Modern Germany is her scientific spirit 
applied to all conditions of life and their improvement. 

For teachers the bibliography attached will afford a deeper penetration into 
the subject, and the eight appendices furnish facts for ready reference. Thus 
certain much discussed paragraphs of the German Constitution are provided, 
stating c. g. the powers of the Emperor, the suffrage provisions for Reichstag 
and Landtag, then the statistics generally needed concerning the German 
colonies, the historical facts concerning the Ems dispatch, the Polish question, 
and that of Alsace and Lorraine. Teachers will find Prof. Schevill’s book 
indispensable, for it is in every way the best concise treatment of the subject. 

ALBERT B. Faust. 


Cornell University. 


Contes Divers, edited by Héléne J. Harvitt. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1917. 12 mMo0., 232 pp. 50 cents. 

Contes Divers is the latest member of the Walter-Ballard series. As Miss 
Harvitt says in her preface, there is nothing novel in the choice of the stories, 
rather they are well-tried. They comprise Claretie’s Boum-Boum, Daudet’s 
Chévre de M. Sequin, Lemaitre’s Cloche, Maupassant’s Mon Oncle Jules, and 
Aventure de Walter Schnaff, Coppée’s Vices du Capitaine, Sardou’s Obus, 
Aréne’s Haricots de Pitalogue and Bazin’s Jument bleue. 

The questionnaries and especially the grammatical exercises founded on the 
tales are remarkably good, the latter really very ingenious. They should 
furnish an excellent review of grammar and they are well-graded. The book 
is carefully gotten out and the proof read with gratifying care. There might 
be a question of detail regarding the arrangement of the French explanations 
at the bottom of the page. Are they intended to have all the even numbers on 
the left and uneven on the right or the reverse? Or are they fitted in as they 
may be to economize space? P. 126 may be instanced. There notes I 
through 8 are on the left, 7 appears in solitary grandeur on the right. These 
notes are however so good that one need not cavil. The brief literary notes on 
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the life of the author whose work follows are to be commended. Students of 
all ages and grades cannot learn too soon that what they read is not ‘‘words, 
words, words,’’ but literature. 


Mary V. YOUNG. 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Colomba, edited by William W. Lamb. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1917. 353 pp. 96 cents. 

It is refreshing to note occasionally in the modern stress of rapid reading of 
language texts, the now too infrequent plea for more intensive study of a foreign 
masterpiece. In Dr. Lamb’s new edition of Prosper Mérimée’s Colomba, the 
insistence is upon thoroughness. This work will consequently recommend 
itself to teachers with students at that stage in the acquisition of French when 
the study of formal grammar has ceased and a tendency to “‘slip’’ has begun to 
be noted. Such might be the case about the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third year in high school. The method of Dr. Lamb will scarcely appeal 
to teachers of college classes on account of their lack of time usually for so slow 
and intensive a procedure. 

The editor has in the main divided his text into two page lessons with a set 
of material for drill work placed generally in the lower half of the second page. 
This material he subdivides into as many as eight parts:—I.a grammatical 
theme; II. a list of verb regimens; III. an exercise in the conversational use of 
one of these verbs; IV. a verb drill; V.a drill on syntax; VI. questions in 
French on the text; VII. a theme for free composition; VIII. material in 
English for translation into French. 

It will be seen thus that the daily lessons are accompanied by abundant 
material for grammatical study in conjunction with the text. All eight 
subdivisions, however, are not found regularly in each lesson; some are omitted 
occasionally. As the notes on the text are extremely copious, the drill on the 
syntax (Exercise V) assumes an importance of major calibre. The author lays 
stress on the fact that, whatever the teacher may care to omit from the other 
seven exercises, this one should be retained in order that the maximum benefit 
be obtained from the study of the notes. Otherwise the student would utilize 
them merely for the elucidation of the text. 

The text and accompanying exercises occupy the first 180 pages of the book. 
Then follow in order 75 pages of compactly printed notes full of suggestive 
material, a grammatical appendix of about twenty pages, several pages of 
useful verb regimens and idioms, and finally the vocabulary. A succinct 
account of Mérimée is given in the introduction. An excellent map of Corsica 
faces the first page of the text, and occasional cuts illustrate the text or give 
views of the island. 

The physical make up of the book is excellent. The print is a trifle compact, 
but extremely legible. The text is unusually free from errors; the vocabulary, 
generally the one place where slovenly work manifests itself, is in Dr. Lamb’s 
book prepared with care. But two misprints have been noted in the text: 
“capello” for ‘‘cappello”’ (p. 24) and the obvious ‘‘le chambre” for ‘‘la chambre”’ 


(p. 124). 
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While Mérimée’s text is given in its entirety, one or two alterations, as well 
as three omissions, have been noted. The omission in Chapter XI is unimpor- 
tant; another in Chapter XII, the splendid and dramatic scene at the house 
of the dead peasant, is to be regretted. Allof Chapter XX is left out. 

Dr. Lamb is to be commended for the extreme care and labor he must have 
put on his text. If any criticism must be made, it is that the editor explains 
too much. The references to the notes are so frequent that the reading of the 
text is interrupted at almost every step. For schools where the teachers lack 
a full control over spoken French this book will prove invaluable. For pur- 
poses of drill, review of grammar and intensive study of syntax, one could not 
easily suggest better material. 

ALFRED G. PANARONI. 


College of the City of New York. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the New England Modern 





Language Association was held in Jacob Sleeper Hall, of Boston 
University, on May 12, 1917. The morning session began shortly 
after ten o'clock. The president, Mr. Joseph S. Ford, aptly 
opened the meeting by quoting from Benjamin Franklin: 

‘“T would therefore offer it to the consideration of those who 
superintend the education of our youth, whether, since many 
of those who begin with the Latin quit the same, after spending 
some vears without having made any great proficiency, and what 
they have learned becomes almost useless, so that their time 
has been lost, it would not have been better to have begun with 
the French, proceeding to the Latin, etc., for though, after spending 
the same time, they should quit the study of languages and never 
arrive at the Latin, they would have acquired another tongue 
or two, that, being in modern use, might be serviceable to them in 
common life.’’ The following reports were then made: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

The secretary is glad to report a healthy condition of affairs. 
The Association has now five hundred and twenty members. 
Seventy-five members are in arrears for one year. The names of 
those who have not paid their membership fees for more than one 
vear have been removed from the list. Seventy-seven new mem- 
bers have been added. Forty-nine members have been lost, 
through non-payment of dues, resignation, or death. The large 
increase in membership is partially due to the admission of the 
new Vermont Group, which has a membership of thirty. 

Two hundred and sixty-two members have subscribed for THE 
MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, thus exceeding our guarantee by 
sixty-two. 

At their fall meeting the board of directors adopted the plan 
of a budget for the expenditures of the several groups. The 
officers of the groups have in general kindly co-operated in keeping 
their expenses within the limits. It was with great pleasure 
that the board officially admitted a new group to be known as the 
Vermont Group, organized largely through the efforts of Profes- 
sor Skillings of Middlebury College. Professor Skillings was 
elected first chairman of that group. 

(90) 
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Your secretary was appointed to represent the Association 
at the meeting of delegates from New England educational 
organizations which was called on November 11, 1916, by the 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
At this meeting he voted with the minority, not to have all the 
associations meet on the same day, in the same place, and in the 
autumn. This he did in view of the fact that by our constitution 
the annual meeting must be held on the second Saturday in May. 
When the individual groups think best, it is possible for them to 
hold their fall meetings jointly with the other New England 
organizations. The Boston Group did this in 19106. 

At the spring meeting of the board of directors it was voted to 
postpone the publication of the Bulletin until September, because 
of the difficulty of getting it out soon enough after the annual 
meeting to reach members before they scatter for the summer. 

The secretary regrets to report the failure of the Teachers’ 
Bureau. .A large number of teachers (more than one hundred) 
have registered, but not a single call for a teacher has been received 
this vear, in spite of the fact that the organization was widely 
advertised among the superintendents and high-school principals 
of New England. It is doubtful whether it is expedient to spend 
more money for printing and advertising. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 





Received Paid 

Balance, May 13, 1916 $184.17. Postage $ 44.00 
Advertisements 95.00 Expenses of Groups 57-27 
Tickets for luncheon 37-95 Repaid to Journal 230.00 
Bulletins 11.75 Dues to Federation 10.00 
Dues 493.00 [Expenses of journal 6.75 
Dues for the Journal 242.00 Membership committee 4.39 
Lebates 2.50 

Bulletin of 1915-1916 269.00 

Office equipment 3.50 

Stationery 59.55 

Papers of College Board 7.80 

May luncheon 42.90 

Speakers 31.00 

Expressage, telephone 1.25 

Typewriting 3.90 

Librarian 4.50 

Secretary-treasurer 50.00 

$1,062.77 $828.51 

Balance, May, 1917 234.26 


$1,062.77 
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The reports of the secretary-treasurer, the librarian, and the 
chairmen of the groups (read by title) were accepted. 

-rofessor Busse, business manager of the MoDERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL, reported a flourishing condition of that new venture. 

It was voted that the Association express its approval and 
appreciation of the work done during the first year by the officers 
of the JouRNAL, and codperate indefinitely in the publication of 
this review. 

Professor W. A. Adams, of Dartmouth College, chairman 
of the committee appointed at the annual meeting in May, 
1916, to investigate the desirability of changing the annual 
place of meeting in alternate years, reported the result of the 
canvass. One hundred and twenty-six members opposed the 
change, and one hundred and fifteen voted for it. 

Professor A. K. Hardy moved that the directors consider 
whether, merely as an experiment, the Association might hold 
meetings at places other than in Boston. This motion was 
carried, but after considerable discussion a vote to reconsider 
was passed, since the majority of members who had expressed 
their opinion were opposed to the change. It was then moved 
that the question be referred to the board of directors for further 
consideration. This motion was lost. 

The president appointed the following nominating committee 
for officers for 1917-1918: Professor Bierwirth, chairman, 
Miss Helena M. Corey, and Mr. Charles W. French. 

Professor Donald Clive Stuart, of Princeton, opened the general 
subject of the papers in French and German of the College 
Entrance Examination Board with an address on the point of 
view of the reader on the Board. 


The following subjects were then discussed: 

1. “What value shall be given to translation?’ by Professor 
Everett Skillings. 

2. “Could a better way for the testing of pronunciation be 
evolved than the one now followed?”’ by Mr. Paul T. Christie. 

3. “Should not dictation form one part of the examination? 
Would not a correctly written dictation, being an aural test, 
imply a fairly accurate pronunciation?’ by Miss Henriette C. 
Brazeau. 
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4. “Should power in composition be tested by ability in formal 
translation frém English into German or French, or by original 
composition on given simple topics?”’ by Miss Bertha Vogel. 

5. ‘“The tolérances,’’ by Mr. Paul H. Linaberry. 

Professor George T. Files was to discuss the subject of grammar, 
but was prevented from doing so. 

The address and discussions will be found on the earlier pages 
of the Bulletin. 

The nominating committee made the following report for 
officers for the year 1917-1918: 

For President, Professor Robert H. Fife, Jr., Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 

For Vice-Presidents, Mr. Joel Hatheway, High School of 
Commerce, Boston; Professor W. A. Adams, Dartmouth College; 
Miss Mary V. Young, Mount Holyoke College; Miss Ella M. 
Robinson, High School, Lawrence, Massachusetts; Professor 
Roscoe J. Ham, Bowdoin College. 

For Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Bertha Vogel, South Boston 
High School. 

For Librarian, Professor James Geddes, Jr., Boston University. 

For Editor of the Bulletin, Doctor Francis K. Ball, Boston. 

For the Board of Directors, with term expiring in May, 1920, 
Doctor Paul Lieder, Smith College; Professor Frank Vogel, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Miss Mary Stone Bruce, 
Boston. 

The secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for these officers, 
and they were declared elected. 

After passing a rising vote of thanks to President Murlin and 
Dean Warren for their kind hospitality in inviting the Association 
to meet in Jacob Sleeper Hall, the meeting adjourned at half past 
twelve. There were one hundred and twenty-five members 
present. 

Luncheon was served in the Gamma Delta room of Boston 
University. Miss Frances B. Wilson and Professors Fife and 
Files composed the entertainment committee. 

SAMUEL M. Waxman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
The Bulletin of the New England Modern Language Association 


Modern Language work in the Boston public schools has been 
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reorganized this fall. A new program of study, planned by the 
Modern Language Council of that city, is being instituted. Mr. 
William B. Snow, headmaster of the English High School, is 
chairman of the Council which consists of the heads of departments 
of language in the high schools and of the modern language 
teachers of the intermediate schools. Miss Marie A. Solano, 
a specialist in Spanish, is the supervisor of the intermediate 
school work and has charge of the teaching of foreign languages 
in the Boston Normal School. A modified form of the direct 
method will be used. Much attention will be given to oral 
practice and objective teaching. It is planned to have a pupil 
study the language chosen—French, German, Italian or Spanish— 
for three years in the intermediate school and to continue that 
language three years in the high school. The greatest problem 
to be solved seems to be that created by a scarcity of trained 
teachers of languages for work in the lower schools. Teachers 
without experience are required to take special training for one 
year in the normal school in methods of teaching languages. 
On passing an examination in oral use of the language, these 


teachers will be appointed for a two-year term, after which a 
second examination must be successfully taken before permanent 
appointment is granted.—Bulletin of High Points, New York City. 


Mrs. Isabelle M. Day of the English High School, Lynn, Mass., 
is the writer of the article, “Quick Correction of Quiz Papers” 
appearing in the October number of THE JOURNAL. The managing 
editor regrets that he was unable to trace the authorship in time 
for publication. In order to avoid its happening again, he requests 
that contributors be sure to set their names and addresses 
on all manuscripts sent him. 





